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PHE PIERPONT MORGAN 


WING 
I is a pleasure to announce the open- 


Pierpont Morgan Wing, by 
SULLETIN know, 


ing of Th 
which 
the portion of the building formerly called 
the Wing of Decorative Arts has been 
officially designated. On Monday. after- 
noon, June 10, from three until six o’clock 
the Trustees will receive the Members of 


name, as readers 


the Museum and their friends at a private 
opening of the wing, and on the following 
morning the public will be admitted to the 
galleries. 

In this wing have been assembled all 
the Morgan gifts which are in harmony 
with the purpose for which the galleries 
were designed; that is, to contain European 
decorative arts, including sculpture. The 
following memorial inscription has been 
carved on a tablet conspicuously 
at the north end of the main hall: “ Tu 
MorGcan’ WING 


placed 


PIERPONT CONTAINING 


OBJECTS GATHERED BY JOHN PIERPON1 
MorRGAN—1837-1913—AND GIVEN BY HIM 
AND HIS SON TO THE METROPOLITAN 


ART 
AND PLEASURE OF 

In general, works of 
than the eighteenth century are shown in 
the galleries on the first floor of the wing; 
the eighteenth-century and later 
on the second floor. 

Except for the addition of the 
tions of snuff boxes, vanity boxes, scent 
bottles, dance programmes, and watches 
included in the recent gift, the installation 
of the galleries on the second floor of the 
wing remains practically unchanged. he 
furniture and other examples of the French 
decorative arts of the eighteenth century, 
given to the Museum by Mr. Morgan in 
1907, continue on exhibition in the east gal- 
leries. The English and American collec- 
tions of the same period, now shown tem- 


MuSEUM OF FOR THI 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.” 


art earlier in date 


INSTRUCTION 


naterial, 


collec = 


to be 
part of the 


in the west galleries, are 
removed later to another 
Museum, thus affording more room for the 
expansion of the French collection, which 


porarily 


will then occupy the entire second floor, 
When these changes are made, the Le 
Breton Collection of French faience, now 
shown in Wing H, will be exhibited with 
the other Morgan gifts in this wing. 

Very considerable changes will be noted 
in the location and installation of the col- 
lections on the first floor. 

The vestibule or south first 
entered by the visitor, contains the collec- 
tion of Merovingian and related art The 
main hall, with the great Spanish retable 
at the north end, is well seen from here, 
but the visitor who wishes to see the 
collections in chronological 
should commence with the first side gallery 
on the left. Here are exhibited the collec- 
tions of Early Christian, Byzantine, and 
Romanesque art, including ivories, enam- 
els, jewelry, and plate, and comprising some 
of the most precious objects in the Mor- 


gallery, 


sequence, 


gan Collection 

In the next gallery are principally ex- 
hibited the rare Gothic ivories and enamels 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
In this and the following room are beautt- 
ful examples of stained glass and tapestries 
of the Gothic period. 

The collection of ivories is continued in 
the following gallery, which contains works 
of art of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Metalwork, enamels, small sculp- 
tures in marble, stone, and wood are among 
the other exhibits of this second Gothk 
room. 

The sculptures from 
Biron are exhibited in the adjoining gallery. 
French 


the Chateau de 


With these masterpieces of late 

Gothic art are shown a few pieces of furni- 

ture and other examples of sculpture. 
Gothic sculptures in stone and wood, 


tapestries, furniture, and woodwork form 
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an interesting exhibit in the next gallery 
or north vestibule. 
The visitor now enters the main hall. 


\ conspicuous feature is the Spanish ala- 
baster retable at the north end of the 
hall. The sculptures in wood or stone 
exhibited against the walls or free standing 
in the middle of the hall are mostly of the 
At the south end are two 


Gothic period. 





boxwood carvings and other sculpture, 
olass, ceramics, objects in crystal and am- 
ber, tapestries, and furniture. 

The exhibition of metalwork and glass 
is continued in the next room, devoted 
in the main to French furniture and wood- 
work of the Louis XIV _ period. With 
this gallery commences the 
rooms, continued on the second floor, in 


series ol 





THE PIERPONT MORGAN WING, ROOM CONTAINING THE 


SCULPTURES FROM THI 


groups of Renaissance sculpture. Tapes- 


tries and ecclesiastical vestments lend 
variety to the exhibition. 

Phe Renaissance material is continued 
in the first side gallery to the east, opposite 
the room of Early Christian and Byzantine 
art. This may be entered from the main 
hall. The collections in the Renaissance 
gallery are extremely varied and include 
jewels or bibelots, metalwork, enamels, 


CHATEAU DE BIRON 


which are exhibited French decorative 


arts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries 

\ brief Guide, 
collections o! material of the Renaissance 


with illustrations, to the 


and earlier periods exhibited on the first 
floor of the Pierpont Morgan Wing, has 
been prepared, and may be consulted fot 
a more extensive description of the newly 


arranged galleries. 














BULLETIN OF THE METROP 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
| HE Museum has just received as gifts 


from Felix M. Warburg and Mortimer | 
Schiff a number of very important woodcut 


books, among which are such things as 
beautiful copies of Diirer’s treatises on 
Fortification, Mensuration and Proportion, 
the Hroswitha and Celtis’s Quatuor libri 


amorum and 
illustrated with woodcuts by 


a Life of Saint Jerome, all 
Durer, and 


OLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

by Hans Weiditz, which with the Fuch’s 
Herbal, Museum library, 
is the most important and beautiful Ger- 
man Renaissance botany book, Pfintzing’s 


already in the 


Pheurdank illustrated with many wood- 
cuts by Schaufelein, Burgkmair, Beck. 
Weiditz, and others, the Biblicae Icones 


of Hans Sebald Beham, Altdorfer’s Passion 
set in book form, the Hortulus Anime con- 
Springinklee and 
Hans 


taining woodcuts by 
Schon, Cicero’s Officia illustrated by 





AN ECCLESIASTIC AT 


IN REVELATIONES SANCTI 


the Revelations of Saint Bridget, some of 
the illustrations in which may 
be by him. There are also two copies of 
Direr’s Apocalypse in book form, one in a 
seventeenth-century binding, and another 
in which unfortunately the prints have 
been slightly cropped but of great interest 


possibly 


as containing the only known impression 
of a woodcutter’s monogram, possibly that 
of the man who engraved the blocks. In 
addition to this most interesting lot of 
Direr items, there are copies of the first 
Brunfels’ Herbal, with woodcuts 
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part of 


HIS WRITING DESK 


BIRGITTE, 1500 
Weiditz, and Goltzius’ curious collection 
of chiaroscuro portraits of Roman emper- 
ors. 

(ny attempt to do justice to such a list 
of books as this is obviously impossible 
in the restricted available in the 
SULLETIN, each item being worthy of pro- 
careful examina- 


space 


longed study and most 
tion, and although there is a voluminous 
literature about all of them, as a whole 
they still afford material for investigation 
and discovery of the most interesting kind, 


presenting not only difficult and intricate 
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questions of attribution but many prob- a 


lems of a more general variety. The one by the most important 


thing which is most important about them 


ILITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


re beautiful and original works of art, 
artists of their 


ime and country. 





b. ye ra )) 
ME 























CELTIS PRESENTING HIS BOOK TO MAXIMILIAN I 
WOODCUT BY ALBRECHT DURER 


Is their artistic interest, entirely aside 
from the wheres, whens, whos, and hows 
with which students go to them, for, fas- 
cinating as such inquiries are, the cardinal 
thing that stands out from them for us in 
\merica is the fact that their illustrations 
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Here today the illustrated book is on 
every table and in every hand, hundreds 
of men and women of industry and ability 
devote their time and their talents to illus- 
tration, and vet not one book in a thousand 
of those we produce will ever be saved 
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more tl lew rs for its strations. — finable something about it which causes 
[he reason Is apparent; it is not that there — original works of art to be regarded seri- 
are not good draughtsmen among us, tor ously where mere reproductions are not 
there are many clever ones, but that the and in the nature of things cannot be, 
lustrations which appear in our books ar Until the present-day artist and his editor 
not_real works of art. Our most promin- — can be brought to see that his drawing is 
entfartists paint and draw and “sculp,” not an “original” but merely a step in the 
but they do not “illustrate” except b process of producing a picture printed on 
adverse chance. Our artists who have not — a piece of paper, and that the printed pic- 
arrived “illustrate”? as a means of livel ture is the test of his work, the ‘original’ 
hood, always looking forward to the time in the fullest sense of the word, the thing 
when they may be financially able to stop — itself, the matter cannot be remedied 





WOODCUT BY 


EFR¢ M 
‘art editor. The “art 
and naturally enough, 
as merchan- 


the grind for the 
editor” in turn, 
regarding his ‘illustrations’ 
dise, to be produced as cheaply and quickly 
as possible, turns to the photoengraver for 
information about the easiest and cheapest 
and quickest methods of production. And 
the photoengraver not only dictates how 
the drawings shall be made, their pigments, 
and their size, but to retain 
closely as possible all information how the 
The 


makes 


is careful as 
process blocks after them are made. 
result that the draughtsman 

large and intricate drawings, and that done 


1S 


washes his hands of the matter, quit 
frankly regarding the “illustration” that 


appears on the printed page as merely a 
And that 


not an original work of 


IS 


is all it is, it 
inde- 


reproduction. 
art with the 


CICERO §S 


I 


HANS 


> 
4 


{ 


> 


WEIDITZ 
IFFICIA, 1531 
cannot be 
art editor permits and en- 


\nd the artist brought to see 
this until the 
courages him to foregather with the photo- 
engraver and printer and learn something 
about their techniques, their difficulties, 
and the qualities that are inherent in their 
technical tasks, so that the artist may work 
with understanding of each of the steps that 
lie between his finished drawing and the 
final printed picture and may intelligently 
adapt his designs to them. 

Now Diirer and Burgkmair, Weiditz and 
knew about these things from ver 
force circumstances, they their 
drawings directly on the plank of wood, 
destroyed in 


sec k, 


of made 


and those 
the very process of being cut, so that the 


drawings were 


only thing there was to judge their ar- 


tistry by was the eventual print from the 
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block upon a piece of paper. Being all to the little printed picture. But th 
there was, It was original and it became a editor and the photoengraver too must 
matter of the greatest moment to them to — be willing and ready to play their part, to 
understand precisely how to draw so that make allowances for each other, and to 


the cutter might least distort their lines 
and the printer best print the blocks. In 
consequence they adapted their work most 


adapt their methods to the requirements 
of team play. 


It is frequently said that the modern 









































CRUCIFIXION, NUREMBERG SCHOOI 
IN REVELATIONES SANCTE BIRGITTE, 1500 
carefully to the limitations and most decline in illustration is due to the substi- 


eagerly availed themselves of the qualities 
inherent in the crafts of both cutter and 


printer. It was a matter of life or death to 
them as artists to do so. 
So far as the modern artist is concerned, 


if he will, he can find out about process and 
adapt himself to its requirements—it is 
largely with him a psychological matter, 


the shifting of emphasis from his drawing 


tution of process blocks for woodblocks, 
certain extent true 
ment, because prior to introduction 
of process the designer to 
make his drawings with the woodcutter’s 
technique in view—he could not depend 
upon the photoengraver’s skill in reproduc- 
tion. But though such an attitude may 
be natural, in view of the universal belief 


it is a Sstate- 
the 


Was 


and to a 


obliged 
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in the magic of process, it 1s neither a Inartistic Other than the simple fact that 
necessary nor true one More than “process” 1s almost always used inartis- | - 

ever before, if the artist desires that his — tically, and to damn a technique as such 
illustrations should be works of art, must — solely because it is misused 1s to forget the 
he know about process and work with its | what technique really 1s, to mix it up with Ing 
exigencies constantly n view—becaus something else—a confusion of thought | 
the photoengraver 1s quite incapable ot which would dismiss charcoal from among see 
jacking up his drawing, of making it, in the proper tools of an artist because it is gol 
short, as was so often the case in the old most frequently used by naughty boys tha 
days. Today the most that the photoen- upon blank walls dur 
graver can do is not to spoil a drawing The short and simple fact is that a Ds 
he can’t help it or make it something = process block is an etching, and, if used 3, | 
other and better than when it left the  understandingly and with care, capable pe 
rtist’s hand of exactly as ‘‘artistic”’ results as anv of the 
Moreover, it is frequently said that the older techniques, in fact, of results lon; 
process 1s something inherently inartisth which except by the expert cannot be the 
but such a point of view if logically — distinguished from the results of those older =e 
carried out would debar from the “artistic” techniques. And this being so, the re- Or 
the woodcuts by Durer and Holbein, ever sponsibility for the difference in quality ‘ie 
engraving and mezzotint not made from — between the illustrations in the books of at 
an original design by the engraver himself, — the late fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- har 
and many of the best-known etchings turies and those that appear in our current Lin 
[he mere matter of how many hands are books can easily be brought home. the 
concerned in the making of a print from thi If the very great artistic merit of the rou 
inception of the design to the final impres- old woodcut book as exemplified in thes as 
sion upon the pages of a printed book has venerable volumes just added to the and 
nothing to do with artistry—otherwis Museum collection can even a little be oth 
what would become of buildings and appreciated by those who today make sho 
bronzes, music and the dramar_ The fact books, their presence in th collection | 
that the camera 1s interjected into the will have done far more than is necessary abo 
sequence of events in the technical pro- for justification. They are eloquent and sa 
gression is equally immaterial—it is nothing weighty evidences of the great and forgot- visite 
more than a mechanical transfer of the ten fact that the large majority of beautiful : Jy 
design from paper to metal plate, a thing — prints were made as book illustrations, and nie 
which it does far more accurately than that “prints,” with all that the word im- Me 
even the most trained hand. I[n_ short plies, are the only proper kind of book in 
logically and practically there is no reason — illustration ei 
underlying the feeling that “‘process”’ 1s W. M: 1., JR: 7 
and 
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WOODCUT BY HANS WEIDITZ 
FROM THE BRUNFELS HERBAL OF 1530 
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A CHINESE TOMB FIND 
THERE used to be in the collection of 
the Hermitage in Petrograd most interest- 
ing Scythian gold ornaments. 
The Scvths were nomad which 
seem originally to have come from Mon- 
golia; it Was In protection against them 


tribes 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 

have been robbed even in very early times, 
and a great many of the pieces found have 
disappeared because they were of precious 
metal. When tombs are found now, they 
invariably been ransacked and dis- 
turbed while only bronze or silver pieces 
are left. Thanks to Peter the Great, whose 
attention was drawn to the artistic and 
archaeological value of numerous gold orna- 
ments found in 


have 





that the Chinese built the Great Wall 
during the T’sin 
Dynasty (255-209 


B. C.), which stop- 
ped effectually 
theirinvasions, but 
long before that 
they had spread 
ina westerly direc- 
tion. Inthe eighth 
century B.C. they 


are recorded to 








grave hills by the 
Siberian 
tion in the end of 
the seventeenth 


century andthe 


popula- 


beginning of the 
eighteenth cen- 


number 
saved and 
together 


tury, a 
were 
brought 








have driven the 
Cimmerians from 
the shores of the Black Sea and to have 
founded there the nomadic kingdom known 
as Scythia. But they went farther still 
and the famous Vettersfelde fish found 
in the province of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
shows how far they penetrated into Europe. 


in the imperial col- 


I 
lection. Unfor- 

tunately the rough diggers kept no account 

of the localities where the pieces were 


found or of the construction and disposition 
of the tombs; all that they 
came from the plains of Western Siberia 
and that Chinese coins of the Han period 
220 A. D. 


we know is 


200 B. C. 





The littlke we know 
about their history 
and wanderings 
comes through the 
writings of Hero- 
dotus and = Strabo; 
what we know of their 
personal habits and 








were found withthem. 

The Scythian tomb 
can be divided 
into two kinds: those 
found in Southern 


finds 


Russia, showing 








art comes from their 

often very elaborate 

and rich tombs. These tombs were found in 
great numbers in Southern Russia and also 
in Western Siberia in the plains of the Obi, 
thev contained quantities of gold orna- 
ments. The Scvthians, nomads from the 
Steppes, had comparatively little use for 
precious metals and a plentiful supply 
from the Ural and the Western Siberian 
mountains. This proved the undoing of 
their They buried with” their 


FIG. 


graves. 


dead not only the wives and retainers but 
quantities of horses, all fully dressed and 
equipped; the amount of gold ornaments 
of every kind was enormous in the case of 
important persons. 


Naturally the tombs 





Ww 


ws 


strong classic influ- 
ence or made in 
° Greece for Scythian 


customers; and the pieces of purely Scythian 
stvle, which show all the characteristics of 
jewelry belonging to nomad tribes, who 
decorated their horse trappings with heavy 
gold ornaments. The latter kind interests 
us more especially at this moment. 
ornaments are very often oblong plaques 
found in pairs, fitted behind with metal 
loops by means of which they were fastened 
to the leather straps. 

The design consists generally of animal 


| hese 


forms, bears, eagles, or griffins attacking 
horses or peaceful deer, hunting scenes, 
etc. They are mostl in heavy gold, 


at least those kept in the 


cast 


Hermitage 
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are; Ol nd had colored stones inserted ments in the Petrograd Museum lwo 
thre cornered settings, another kind Is rge oblong plaques (55 xX 3 1n.: fig. 1 cast 
] 4 ‘ ’ | ; ; +h ’ } 2 + +} + ‘ 7 } 
pie I \ Vel Plca 1LUTC Ss tne ex- } DrondZe \ man\ traces oO adhering 
ty ’ \ mt tint t+ +h, nim! th ] } | 
raordinary contortion of the animals at- cloth and square loops behind, show 4 
horse attacked by two bears, or a bear 
ind another animal; the horse 1s twisted 
1 the p lar W deserib Dove and 
+] 4,1] + 
the empty corners are filled with a regular 
} hy }, 


These finely cast pieces are related in 





design to the Scvthian bronzes but in tech- 














nique to the Chines Not so two other 
FIG. 3 
tacked; horses in the agony of death strug- 

cling with bears or vultures are pawing the 

soil with their fore feet and kicking in the | 

| | 

r with their hind legs. Another peculiar- . 

FIG 5) 
| 

openworked plaques (4 X 24 1n.; fig. 2) of 


less heavv bronze with two deer grazing: 


+ ‘ } " ] 1 1, | | ] , 
the show plainly the three-cornered spaces 


intended for the inlav of colored stones, 
though it seems as if these pieces never 


actually had inlay but were cast after tra- 


ditional patterns \nother OP nworked 








ity is the way open spaces are filled with 
bird-like ornaments and even sometimes 
antlers and tails turn into animal designs. 

[he Museum has acquired a collection 











- ] | 


plaque (5X2 1n.; fig. 5), of silver with traces 
of gilding, represents a horse in the peculiar 
kicking movement with its spine curving 








eht round, though there is no attacking 


. 
animal. This piece is of the plain kind 








FIG. 5 without insertion of stones and with the 

ornament turning into birds’ heads; it 

of thirteen pieces found together in a has three loop handles and an undecipher- 
Chinese tomb said to be on the Mongolian able mark. An openworked bronze plaque 
border, close to the big wall, near a place {xX 1; in.; fig. 3), very archaic in style, 
called Yulin in the most northern part of | shows a deer attacked by a bear or maybe 
Shenzi province. They are of different a lion because of the long tail. It is par- 


materials: bronze, silver, bone, and jade, — ticularly interesting from an artistic point 


and amongst them are seven pieces very of view. Four pieces are openworked and 
similar to the Scytho-Siberian gold orna- except the two with grazing deer have 
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BULLI 


loops to fasten them with. The seventh 


piece Is a small bone, openworked orna- 
ment representing a bear licking its paw 
fig. 4). The similarity of these 
pieces with the Scytho-Siberian ornaments 
is unmistakable. 

The two bronze lions’ or bears’ 
designed and simply kept, have 
with both the Scytho-Siberian 
Chinese types, but the four re- 
from this tomb find are 
yurely Chinese in character. Two charm- 
ngly worked lions’ thin silver 
fig. 7) are of the most refined and delight- 
intended for 


seven 


heads, 
broadly 

affinities 
and the 
maining pieces 


l heads of 
ful workmanship, evidently 
applied ornaments of the usual type of 
lion masks holding rings, but of a very 
and somewhat 

Then one half of a bronze 


early period suggesting 
Sassanian art. 
gilt tally with inscription in early Chinese 
letters (fig. 6) Ihe two halves of these 
tigers fitted exactly together; one half was 
given as credential to imperial messengers. 
Last of all, a very curious jade ornament 
of Han type (fig. 8), well known from repro- 
This 


piece of black and gray jade shows a curious 


ductions in Chinese books on jades. 


demon-like human figure amongst scrolls, 
which is most unusual. 

The Han jade, the tally tiger, and the 
two silver lion masks are sufficient proof 
that the tomb must date from Han times 


or little later. The Siberian gold orna- 
ments in Petrograd found — together 
with Han coins are ascribed to the same 


period. 
It remains to be 
ornaments originated 


seen if the Siberian 


from Chinese in- 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
fluence or if on the contrary the Shenzi 
tomb find came in part from Siberia. The 


distance from Yulin across Mongolia 1s 
great, some sixteen hundred miles, but 
trade during the end of the Han period was 
firmly established between China and 
Western Asia. Perhaps some day exca- 


vations in is considered 
the place where the Scythians originally 
more light on the 
that the 


certain 


Mongolia, which 


came from, may throw 


subject; at present it is evident 
first-mentioned show a 
amount of Chinese influence, the four next 


illustrated are purely Scythian in style, and 


plaques 


the remaining ones are purely Chinese. Cer- 
tain undoubtedly Chinese pieces exhibited 
with this tomb find in Gallery | 
great similarity with the pieces under dis- 
and the 
two early 


() show 


relation between 
pot tery 


cussion prove 


these civilizations. \ 
mould for a bronze plaque is of the same 
period but of unknown though Chinese 
provenance; it represents a horse struggling 
plaque 


much 


to get up. A small gilt bronz 
decorated with a bull ts 
in the Scvtho-Siberian style 


the coiled border which appears on numer- 


Very 


also 


including 


ous pieces in the Petrograd Museum. 
interesting to 
this subject, the 


It will be compare, as 


bearing on magnificent 
Chou bronze sacrificial vessel lent by Mr 
and Mrs. Eugene Mever, Jr., and exhibited 
room. Here every detail 
in animal forms and fishes 
human figures 


in the same 
is worked out 
dragons, phoenixes, and 
much as on the Sevthian ornaments 
Vettersfelde 

SC. Bk 


Very 


and notably on the fish 
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AMERICA’S OBLIGATION TO 
WILLIAM PITT, EARL OI 
CHATHAM 


In one of th 
galleries in Wing | 
of American and English industrial arts, 
and in a sympathetic atmosphere created 


recently 
levoted to the display 


rearranged 


by the superb pieces of mid-eighteenth 

\merican furniture purchased 
from the estate of Richard Canfield, there 
have been placed on exhibition a few exam- 


j 


ples of the graver’s and potter’s art, which, 


century 


could they talk, would tell the interesting 
story, now almost forgotten, of the grati- 
tude and veneration of our ancestors for 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the great 
leader of the Opposition against the de- 
signs of the power-mad, Hanoverian king, 
George II], to exterminate in both England 
and America that liberty long believed 
to be the inalienable right of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples 

Democracy and autocracy, to lesser or 
ereater degree, from almost the beginning 
of civilization have represented the poles 
of the various forms of government of thi 
body politic. One hundred and fifty-three 
vears ago, the imposition of the Stamp 


Act and other legislation upon the American 
colonies by Parliament at the behest of a 
power-loving king, caused the raising of 
the curtain to the prologue of the tragedy, 
which eighteen vears later ended with the 
tableau of Great Britain mourning the loss 
of much of her American Empire. Today 
the ever-present image of the selfsame 
struggle between democracy and autocracy, 
on a far greater scale, with all its self- 
sacrifices and intensified horrors, involun- 
tarily brings to mind our own struggle for 
the right of self-government, the successful 
outcome of which could not have been 
attained had not a great number of Eng- 
land’s leading statesmen recognized at 
that time, as we do now, that our American 
Revolution was of the nature of a civil 
war and that the safety of constitutional 
government in England could be assured 
only by the successful outcome of the 
American Revolution. Pitt, Camden, 


Barré, Burke, Fox, and Richmond were 
toasted at many a public banquet in the 


Colonies, where they were hallowed house- 
hold names, as they should be now 

On March 17, 1766, the opening victory 
in our war of democracy against autocracy 
was signalized by the repeal of the Stamp 
\ct—a victory for democracy—an event 
which called forth public demonstrations 
of jov, universal ringing of church bells, 
and illuminations of public and private 
houses ja the city of London. 

Under date caption of March 18, 1766, 
and for many months thereafter The 
London Chronicle printed at the head 
f its columns the following remarkable 
lead Pie 

hrceAViti- NOSGCLAYVi 
Englishmen, Scottishmen, Irishmen, 
Colonists, Bretheren, 

Rejoice in the wisdom, fortitude of one 
man, which hath saved vou from civil-war 
and vour enemies! Erect a Statue to that 
Man in the Metropolis of your dominions! 
Place ; garland of oak leaves on the Pedes- 


1 
tal and grave in It 


CONCORD 


It is interesting to note that the same 
packet which carried the news of the repeal 
of the Stamp \ct to New York bore copies 
of the above-mentioned number of The 
London Chronicle and that the day 
following its arrival a subscription for the 
erection of a statue of William Pitt was 
opened by prominent citizens of New 
York. Popular sentiment, however, de- 
manded that this monument be paid for 
by public funds, which were immediatels 
voted, “In consideration of the many 
eminent and essential services done the 
Northern Colonies, by the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, Esq.; but particularly in 
promoting the Repeal of the late Stamp 
Act, and to perpetuate to the latest pos- 
terity the grateful sense this Colony enter- 
tains on that account, provision might be 
made for erecting an elegant statue of him 
in brass: whereupon it was resolved, that 
this House will provide ways and means 
to procure and pay for a statue of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, Esq 


ACCé yrd- 


oo i 
ingly 
[he making of this tribute was intrusted 


‘No 


~ 


ouse- 


ctory 
STacy 
lamp 
‘vent 
tions 
bells, 


ivate 


1700, 
rhe 
head 


cable 


ame 
peal 
ples 
| he 
day 
the 
was 
New 
de- 
for 
tel\ 
an\ 
the 
lon. 

in 
ump 
DOS- 
ter- 
be 
him 
hat 
ans 
the 
rd- 


ted 
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to Joseph Wilton, a well-known English of Charleston; the torso of the New York 
sculptor who had recently executed a_— statue is preserved among the treasures of 
statue of Pitt for the city of Cork, having the New York Historical Societ\ While 

















WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM 
MEZZOTINT BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALI 


been selected by Pitt himself for this work still in the sculptor’s studio, these stat 
Wilton had already been engaged to make by the thoughts they awakened, were 

a statue of Pitt voted by the Assembly of | questionably responsible for a large all 
South Carolina. his last memorial gorical mezzotint scraped by Charles 
though weatherbeaten and badly damaged, Willson Peale while an art student in 


still stands on its original site in the city London, which ts displaved in this m 
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x Lat Vas wn as | Ul 
( ne n ng ¢ IS Most impor! I 
\mer n he publication 
| tters {1 Papers of John S 
Cop { Henry P } ) 
\\ Historical Society in { 
| I | Pul rd 
() | ( drat | 
Lu S CT ( 7 a former pup 
) broadside explanator 
VO! ntended in le pril nd I 
pplem« I t | re her 
reprinted 
Boston. Decr. 1 ‘Neiet 
Dear Si 
I received iT r of the 24 Novi 
Your kind present whicl ne to hand in 
good order. It gave me a twofold pleasur 
first because it 1s the portrait ol that oreal 
Man, in the most exalted carractor human 
Nature n be dignified with, that of a 
true Patriot vindicateing the rights of 
Mankind, and secondly for the merit ot 
the work itself and the fai prospect 1 


Americas rivaling the Continant 
Arts that nave 


atfoards ot 


of Europe in those refined 


been justly esteemed the Greatest glory of 
ancient Greece and Rome. go on Dear 
Sir to hasten forward that happy Era. 
How little my natural abillitvs or opper- 


tunitys of Improvements may be adequate 
Vel 
thos 


to the promoteing so great a work 
| should sincerely 


real Souls 


partisipate with 


who are happily possessed of 


boath in a SOVERAIN degree 
The Aligory strikes me as unexception- 
, 


able tn every part, and strongl\ eXpressivi 


cok ; “ j : el, 
of the Ideas it 1s designed to convey. Gate 


\ttitude which is simple 1s possessed of 


ereat dignity with a becoming energy, and 
from what the print expresses | am in- 
duced to wish to see ve painting, ve force 


lourino on, <t oth ) in { tint 
OLrOuring 2ives trengtn and pertection 


( le al obs ure. 


Permit me to conclude with m) 


thanks for the kind notice vou have taken 


\ very interesting and exhaustive mono 
} 


graph on the of this mezzotint and the 


Statues by recently IOI5) aj 


from the pen of Charles Henry Hart of this 
city 

[he letter 1s taken from the original hanging 
on the walls of the dining room of the Brook 


ift varies somewhat tn its wordin 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


n “ the expressions accom- 
yanving yrint as in the pru self 
or tl not r boath, I cannot 
XD to de ¢ ol ur debt | m Dear 
Sir Your sincere friend & Humble; Sert 

John Singleton Copl 
For’ Mr. Chs Wilson Peal 
rtrait Painter \nnapolis 
LVOUT Meriland 


MEZZOTINTO 
MR. PIT 
done b 

WILLSON PI 
AND. 


CHARLES ALI 


Ol MARYI 


n Defence of the Claims of the AMERICAN 
Colonies, on the Prin 
Constitution 


With MAGNA CHARTA in one Hand, 
he points with the other, to the Statue of 
BritisH Lrbert 
the Petition of the ¢ 
YORK 
proper to represent 
Action so 
that, conducting 
Propriety of Character, she ought 
treat with Contempt, 
lo this it 


trampling under Foot 
ONGRESS at NEw- 
Some have thought it not quite 
LIBERTY as guilty 
contrary to her 


of an genuine 


Spirit; tor herself in 
strict 
violate, O1 
the Rights of anv one. 
sufficient to the Painter principally 
intended to allude to the Observation which 


not to 
may be 


Say, 


hath been made by Historians, and Writers 
on Government, that the States which 


enio the hiehest Deeree « Lihert are abt 
l De hhressive of those who are subor- 
dinate, and in Subrection to them Mon- 


speaking of the Constitution 
and the Government of the 
ROMAN Provinces, savs, “La 
roi, dans le Centre et la 7 
Extrimetés And 


loit point la Tyvrannic gui ne 


rESQUIEl 


of Romt 


again, 
SCHTO 
And 
Oration, to 


— 
Statue, it 


que fur les Nations Assuyettts.”’ 
supposing Mr. Pitt, in_ his 


point, as he does, at the makes 





a Figure of Rhetori 
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strongly and justly 
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Mr. 
king 
ICAN 
ISH 


and, 
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.EW- 
juite 
lty 
uine 
yin 
ight 
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\ be 
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ters 
Pi h 
apt 
hor- 
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erlé 
aux 

‘se 
cout 
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to 
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sarcastic on the present saint Genius of 
3rITISH Liberty, in which Light, Gentle- 
men of Reading and Taste have been 
pleased to commend it. The Fact is, that 


the Petition of the ( Loneress at New-York, 
against Acts ot meer Power, adverse to 
AMERICAN Rights, was rejected by the 


House of Commons, the Guardians, the 
Genius, of that Liberty, 

An INDIAN Is placed on the Pedestal, 
in an erect Posture, with an attentive 
Countenance, watching, as AMERICA has 
done for Five Years past, the extraordinary 
Motions of the BritisH Senate He 


listens to the Orator, and has a Bow in 


languishing as it 7s. 


his Hand, and a Dog by his Side, to shew 
the natural Fatthtu Hess aAnld hirmness ol 
\MERICA. 

It was advised by some, to have had 
the INDIAN drawn in a dejected and melan- 
choly Posture: And, considering the ap- 
parent Weakness of the Colonies, and the 
Power of the Parent Country, it might 
not perhaps, have been improper to have 
executed it in that Manner; but in Truth 
the AMERICANS, being well founded in their 

with a 
have never dis- 


Principles, and animated sacred 
Love for their Country, 
ponded. 

An Attar, with a Flame is placed in 
the Foreground, to shew that the Cause of 
Liberty 1s sacred, and, that therefore, the, 
who maintain it, not only discharge their 
Duty to 
toGOD. 
of SIDNEY 
daunted Courage, spoke, wrote, and died 
in Defence of the true Principles of Liberty, 


their Kin and themselves, but 
It is decorated with the Heads 
with un- 


and HAMPppEN, who, 


and of those Rights and Blessings which 


GREAT-BRITAIN now For, as the 


enyovs: 


Banner placed between them expresses 
It, 

SANCTUS AMOR PATRIAE DAT ANIMUM 

\ Civic Crown ts laid on the Altar, 


as consecrated to that MAN who preserved 
his Fellow-Citizens and 
Destruction! 

The View of W H . 1s in- 
troduced in the Back Ground, not meerl\ 
as an elegant Piece of Architecture, but 
Place 


?Charles | 


Subjects from 


was the where 


1 Whitehall 


das it 
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suffered, for attempting to invade the 


Rights of the  BritisH Kingdoms 
And it is observable, that the Statue and 
\ltar of BritrisH Liberty are erected 
near the Spot where that great Sacer é 


was made, through sad Necessit 
Honour, Happiness, Virtue, and in on 
Word, to the Liberty of the BritisH 
People 

The Petition of the Congress 
York, and the 
H point out the Time 
the Place, where the Speech was delivered 

Phe chief Object of this Design will be 
in the least, the 


at NEw- 


Representation of W 
and almost 


answered, if it manifests 
Gratitude of America to his Lordship 
It will, with Tradition, unprejudiced by 
the Writings of Hrrelings, 
glide in with the courtl, 
FALSHOOD, be the faithful Convevance 
to Posteritv of the those 
which we 
to be imposed on by “‘the bus 
Undoings”’ of the envious Great 


re made to 
otreams ol 


who a 


Knowledge ol 
who are not 
Doings and 


GREAT THINGS 


have seen 


1 am pleased with your Remarks on 
Mr. Peale’s wish you 
had been less them \ 
Incident of Yesterday affords me Occasion 
to add to your Remarks One of 
the Mezzotinto’s was brought 
pany, when all agreed it was Very clever; 
thought it ‘‘not like Mr. Pitt 
Friend took the fair Side, and 
only on the Beau 


Performance, but 
sparing of 


into Com- 


but som« 
You, m\ 
remarked ies of the 
Piece—Pray preserve your good Humour 
from being ruffled by the Objections mad 


and receive what 


by my Companions 
occurs to me on the Subject 

Perhaps it was hazardous to offer to t! 
Public a Portrait so unlike the old Pictures 
which have been long known among us 
Verv few have Seen any other Represen- 
tation of the Great Man, and we 
how Strongly First Impressions work on 
the Imagination: And, what is vet mor 


1 


KNOW 


Painter, not onl 
Years inti- 


with the old Piece 


disadvantageous to the 
First Impressions, but man‘ 
mate 
has probably So fixed that Likeness in th 
Mind, 
a Sudden present, 
Whitehall. 


Acquaintance 


that, were Mr. Pitt himself to be of 


and appear a Contrast 
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to those Pi ere Would not be a total 
Want of we: Minds, who might even 
struggle to conceive he was like himself 
preterring the Likeness with which thi 
were so intimate. But between the old 
Copies and the present, | do not see that 
great Disparity that is pretended: Pra 
attend to them, and make all due Allow- 
ances—Twenty Years between the Draw 


such Ditferenc: 


ing the one and the other 





MEMORIAL OF WILLIAM PIT 
CHELSI PORCELAIN 
in his Age! In the one he ts in Modern 
Dress, with Neckcloth, a Wig, and _ full 
Suit: In the other, with his natural Har, 
a loose Roman Habit, and Neck bare. 
| am assured that Gentlemen, who had 
seen the Proof Copy, and among them, 


Dr. Franklin, thought Mr. Peale’s a very 
good Likeness of the Great Patriot, as he 
at this Time 
and Years,—and 
Service of his Country 

The Pillar at the Back of M1 
fies Stability in the Patriot and his Prin- 


You Se¢ 


worn down with Sickness 
in the 


IS 


with Fatigue 
Pitt signi- 


ciples. the dark lowering Clouds, 


I4 


TROPOLITAN 


> 


MUSElL OF ARI 


M 
and disturbed Air, representing the alarm- 
Times; and vet at a Distance, you ob- 
a calmer Sky, tho’ not altogether 


ing 
serve 
clear—-Hope of better Times 


By this contemporary evidence we are 
able to learn of the adoration for Pitt felt 
by our two best-known colonial artists 
ind the intensity of their indignation at 


enacted at 


the new repressive measures 
the request of this mentally diseased Eng- 
lish monarch, who, a few vears_ later 
unable to recruit for his armies in Anglo- 


Saxon England, was forced to hire German 
mt in 
\nglo-Saxon | 

The portrait 
Wilton’s conception of the 
added interest owing 1 


rcenaries his vain effort to 

Dery 
evidently followed closely 

man, and 


O the 


oreal 
ie print has 
fact that itmet theapprobationof Franklin 

It was at this time that the arts and 
crafts in Great Britain were entering upon 


a period of great accomplishment, owing 
the liberal patronage received from the 


British Crown, the nobilit and gentle 
folk. The porcelain works‘ of Bow, Bris- 
tol, Chelsea, Plymouth, and Worcester 
were turning out porcelains of a qualit) 
never approached by their successors 


Many of their decorative motives wert 
allegorical and emblematic: the fables of 
\esop took the form of porcelain mantel 
ornaments, and the glories of pastoral 


England appeared on many a candlestick. 

\ study of the life and works of William 
Duesbery, proprietor of the Chelsea Porce- 
lain Works, 
principles; to these we owe the emblematic 


assures us of his strong Whig 


Chelsea porcelain memorial of “the great 
Commoner,” William Pitt, receiving the 
eratitude of America, which is in the ex- 


the Museum,—a vivid artistic 


the man and the davs when 


hibition at 
reminder of 
Pitt’s praises were sung in every town and 


hamlet throughout the Colonies. Another 


portrait statuette, resplendent in gold 
Phe Cadwalader Collection of English por- 
celains, recently re-installed in Wing F, Room 


22, and Wing H, Room 16, now for the first time 


illows the American collector of ceramics a real 
opportunity for a comprehensive study of the 
glazes, coloring, and modeling of this particular 
form of ceramic art, so treasured by the collec- 


tors of the ¢ Nd Wor d 





arm- 
1 ob- 


‘ther 
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and colors, is also the product of the Chelsea 
factory. 

[he other portrait of Pitt, hanging on 
the walls, is one of the ‘‘glass paintings”’ 
so freely advertised in our Colonial news- 
papers—in reality, a mezzotint fastened 
upon glass by liquid balsam and, while 
wet, from the back. This por- 
trait in its contemporary frame and rich 
coloring, painted by William Hoare (about 


Cc re yred 


1754) and engraved by E. Fisher, is a tvpe 
of many which, circulated freely in this 
country, indelibly stamped Pitt’s features 
upon American memories, and thereby 
necessitated the defense of the likeness 
put out by Peale in his circular. Hoare’s 
portrait also appears upon an oval plaque 
of Bilston enamel, engraved and printed 
by Sadler, the inventor of the transter 
process for printing upon pottery and 

Beneath the inscription is the 
]. Sadler Liverpool Enam’.. 


enamels 
name: 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARI 


The W edgwor rd two 
tvpes: the smaller, an earlier work, proba- 


bly taken from one of the numerous medals 


port raits are ol 


struck in Pitt’s honor; and the larger, from 
made in John 


a wax bas-relief 1778 by 
Flaxman, the 
This conception of Pitt 


most satisfving of all the 


English sculptor 
is possibly the 


greal 


portraits, as no 
other portrait seems to convey the im- 
pression of that massiveness of intellect, 
“force without stint,’’ and resolution of 
purpose of the man whom Rey. Jonathan 
Mavhew, the 
in 1706 from the midst of a rejoicing peopl 
\merica attributes thi 


Boston patriot, addressed 


I 


“To vou grateful 
she is reinstated in her former Liberties 
America calls you over again her father; 
live long in health, happiness and honor; 
be it late, to plead 
the cause of liberty on earth.’ 


R. T. H. Hacsey 


when you must cease 
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WEDGWOOD N 


MODELED 


BY 


HATHAM 
AEDALLION 
FLAXMAN 











RECENT ACCESSIONS 


RR | CENI ACCESSIONS O} IR | entine families, the Gianfighazzi and the 





NAISSANCE AR] Pride of family was \dimart. Surrounding the medallion is a 
largely responsible tor the custom in Italy of well-designed wreath of fruit and flowers, 
ornamenting Renaissance palace facades with here and there some small animal, 
with the owner's coat of arms, although, in such as a frog or snail, interspersed. Thx 
those days when social registers, directories, — effectiveness of the sculpture is enhanced 











MADONNA AND CHILD, STUCCO 
FLORENTINE, ABOUT 1440 


and telephone books were not, doubtless by the coloring—the golden yellow, apple 


the arms also served a utilitarian purpose. green, and purple of the fruit, the rich 
Sut, whatever the origin of the custom, we green of the foliage, and the white and 
owe to it many beautiful examples of dec- — blue of the flowers. This large medallion 
orative sculpture. The large tondo by Gio- 76 inches in diameter) was probably made 


vanni della Robbia which the Museum about 1525. It should be possible to fix 
purchased, together with the other objects the exact date, as the stemma_ presum- 
described in these notes, at the recent sale ably commemorates a marriage between 
of the Bardini Collection, is a capital members of the two families just men- 
example of such sculpture in enameled tioned. The sculptor, Giovanni della 


terracotta. The relief has for its central Robbia, was born in Florence in 1460, 
feature a shield, colored blue and vellow, and died there about the year 1529. He 
impaling the arms of two important Flor- was the son of Andrea and the nephew 
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of Luca della Robbia, the first and great- 
est of this celebrated family of artists 
With the consent of Mr. Morgan, the 
relief will be shown in the Renaissanct 
gallery of the Pierpont Morgan Wing, 
where it is possible to exhibit it to best 
advantage 

Several other fine pieces of Renaissance 
sculpture came to the Museum through 
the Bardini sal One of the most attrac- 


original painting, now softened to subdued 
tones of red, blue, and flesh color, has been 
well preserved. 

Another example of these popular stucc 
reliefs is in the manner of Luca della 


Robbia, and represents the Madonna 
kneeling in adoration of the Christ Child 
with voung Saint John and two angels in 
the background. The relief retains much 
of the original coloring with which it 





——— 
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RELIEF, ADORATION 
IN THE MANNER OF 


tive is a high relief in stucco, representing 
the Madonna and Child, the figures sup- 
ported by a base on which are two putt: 
holding a wreath.! It is by a Florentine 
master of about the vear 1440. With 
charming naturalness, the Virgin holds in 
her arms the little Christ Child, partly 
wrapped in the folds of her mantle. The 

‘A terracotta of the same subject, but with 


out the base and uncolored, was acquired by the 
Museum in 1907 


“jw 
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OF THE CHRIST CHILD 


LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 


was enriched; the background 1s gilded 


and engraved with parallel lines to in- 
crease the brilliancy of its effect. The 
frame, which forms an intrinsic part of 
the relief, is also painted and gilded. Par- 
ticularly lovely are the pose of the Virgin 
and the rhythmic lines of her drapery 
In her purity and tenderness, this Madonna 
reminds us of some exquisite painting by 
Fra Filippo Lippi. A relief in enameled 


terracotta, repeating the same composi- 
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tion, 1s in the collection of Edward | 
Berwind, Newport 
San Marco 


in Florence will recall in one of the 


Visitors to the Convent of 


cells 
\nto- 
1459, Archbishop of 
Chis bust, 
a powerful study of character, exists in 


the terracotta portrait bust of San 
nino (Ant. Pierozzi, d 
Florence for fourteen vears 
several other versions. The one acquired 
by the Museum at the recent sale is in 
or paper pulp, and has been 
Another inter- 


carla pesla, 
painted naturalisticalls 
esting piece [rom 


a number of pieces 
Interest to 


marble and stone are 
which should 
architects and designers. The earliest 
is a small column, probably North Italian, 
which dates about the end of the tenth 
century. The carved ornament is especi- 
ally worthy of attention. Two columns 
with spirally fluted shafts, one fourteenth- 
century and the other fifteenth, are fine 
examples of their kind. marble 
panels in low relief display, with various 


prove of great 


Three 


decorative accessories, the arms of Pope 
Pius I] 


1404, Enea Pio 


1455- 





the same collec- 
tion is a stucco 
medallion with 
the portrait head 
in profile of Co- 


simo de’ Medici, 


Pater Patriae, 
probably don 
from a medal 


ind used tor ar- 


chitectural deco- 





ration. 

\n interesting 
group among the 
new accessions 
consists of a 
number of bronze 
plaquettes and 
medals of the 





Piccolomini 
Pope | CoO x 


1513-1523, Gio- 


vanni de’ Medi- 
Ci), and Pope 
Julius I] (1503- 
eo 1513,  Giuhlano 
- della Rovere). 


Particularly fine 
in design is the 
relief with the 
coat of arms of 
Pope Julius II. 
\n unusual piece 
is the sixteenth- 
century, marble 
letter-box front 
from a palace in 


i 
- 
; e 
5 
Ns 
By 





A Py 





Renaissance pe- 
riod. In the 
fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries 
there was a considerable production of 


FONDO BY 
ABOUT 


these small relief sculptures in bronze. 
Several cities in the north of Italy, 
notably Padua—and, of course, Florence 

produced artists who excelled in this 


branch of art. Among the sixteen med- 
als and plaquettes recently purchased 
are examples by Moderno, Tullio Lom- 
bardi, Melioli, Enzola, and several anony- 
mous artists. By Leone Leoni ts the por- 
trait medal of Suleyman the Magnificent, 
Sultan of the Turks. This piece was 
probably modeled to the order of the Em- 
peror of Austria in 1548, when a truce was 
made with the invading Turks, who were 
then at the height of their power and glory. 

Among the decorative sculptures in 


GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 


Pesaro. Perhaps 
the most remark- 
able of 


a ts these 
sculptures is the 
marble lectern in the form of an eagle, 
which came from a Pisan church. It ts 
a work of the fourteenth century, distin- 
guished for its vigorous naturalism. 
Several examples of furniture were ac- 
quired at the sale. Dating from the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
are a stool, two wall pedestals, and an 
escutcheon with the Medici arms 
ported by cupids, all of carved and gilded 
wood. Two small frames in carved and 
gilded wood, one dating from the fifteenth 
and the other from the sixteenth century, 
are typical and beautiful examples of 
Renaissance design. <A large walnut frame, 
partly gilded, is ornamented with the arms 
XIII (1502-1585), for 


sup- 


of Pope Gregory 
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made. It is 
instructive to contrast the design of this 


whom it was presumably 


frame, eminently characteristic of the late 
Renaissance, with the florid Gothic carv- 
ing of an early fifteenth-century reliquars 
shrine, decorated with little panel paint- 
ings, Which is also a recent purchase. 

Iwo Italian cassoni or chests are the 
most important pieces among the furni- 
ture. The earlier of the two dates from 
the fourteenth century, and was originally 
in the Hospital of Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence. A companion piece is in the 
Bargello Museum. This large chest is 
bound with iron and decorated with an 
all-over pattern in raised gesso of white 
fleurs-de-lis on a blue ground. Details 
of red worked into the pattern add to the 
richness of effect. Chests of this period 
are extremely rare and the Museum may 
be congratulated upon securing so fine 


an example. The other piece is a some- 
what smaller coffer, also bound with iron. 
Ihe wood is covered with parchment on 
which is painted an elaborate decoration 
in red, white, blue, and green. On the 
front is a central medallion with red ground 
a painted laurel wreath 
[he front 1s 


surrounded by 
inclosing an armorial shield. 
further ornamented with 
wave pattern diaperings in red and white, 
and with A-shaped figures entwined with 
white ribbons on a blue ground. The 


conventional 


wreath and shield are repeated on the 
sides. The ty pe of chest 1s an early one, 
but it dates from the first part of the fif- 
teenth century rather than from the early 
fourteenth century, as it has been claimed 

Except in a few instances where the 
objects have been put immediately on 
view, all the new purchases are exhibited 


in the Room of Recent Accessions |. B 


NOTES 


HELLENISTIC CUPS LENT BY J. 
PIERPONT MORGAN. Inthe Hellenistic 
period Greek art became very many-sided. 
The contact with different peoples which 
the conquests of Alexander the Great had 
brought about resulted both in an expan- 
sion of Hellenism to new countries and a 
consequent reaction on the spirit of Hellenic 
art. One of the new tendencies of this 
“Hellenistic” art was a naturalism which 
took for its theme nature subjects in a 
landscape setting. This naturalistic style 
is well exemplified in’ the well-known 
series of marble reliefs with rustic scenes; 
but the same spirit can be found in many a 
product of the minor arts. 

[wo silver cups lent to the Museum by 
J. Pierpont Morgan must be 
among the best and most charming ex- 
amples of this idyllic style.!| The decora- 
tion consists of repoussé reliefs representing 
cranes hunting for food in a wheat field. 
Some are eating fish and water snakes, 
while others are nibbling at the grain, or 


reckoned 


'They are described and discussed at length in 
the June number of Art in America, p. 171, 
lrontispiece. 


enjoying a rest. Bees and grasshoppers 
can be seen crawling among the ears and 
poppies. The whole is a charming pic- 
ture, observed direct from nature, but 
consciously composed by an artist; so that 
it combines—in characteristic Greek man- 
ner—a refreshing lifelike element with a 
decided decorative quality. 

[hese cups are not tsolated products, but 
are representative of one of the most impor- 
tant crafts practised by the Greeks. The 
Greek goldsmiths and silversmiths enjoyed 
a great reputation both with their contem- 
poraries and later with their Roman 
admirers and imitators. Much of their 
work has unfortunately been lost, since the 
precious quality of their material exposed 
it to vandalism. Consequently the few re- 
mains which have come down to us ac- 
quire an added value. 

Mr. Morgan’s cups may be compared with 
similar ones which form part of the fa- 
mous treasure found at Boscoreale, given 
by Baron de Rothschild to the Louvre (see 
A. Héron de Villefosse, Le Trésor de Bos- 
coreale, Monuments Piot, V, 1899, pls. XI, 
XII). The provenance of Mr. Morgan’s 
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cups 1s not known Sut whether found in thing to the Red Cross War Fund during 
Italy or Greece or Egypt, they bear the un- the drive of May 20-27, including both Pri 
mistakable stamp of Greek workmanship in — those on our regular salary list and _ those ; 
the delicacy and vitality of their execution. who are engaged here temporarily, the 
They have been placed in the center of the total number of contributors being 336 “ 
Hellenistic Room (Seventh Room) inthe new These contributions, added to the sub. | 


classical wing, where they can be compared © stantial subscriptions which have been 
with products of the same age. Tomany a made by our emplovees to the three issues 
person familiar only with the more herok of Liberty bonds, constitute a record of 
side of classical art, they will come as a which the Museum may and does feel 
revelation of what the Greeks could do in — justly proud. 


poetic treatment of every-day subjects. 
SUMMER Appr_EsseEs. Will every mem- 


ber of the Museum and subscriber to the 
BULLETIN kindly send to the Secretary of 
the Museum a postal card, stating to what 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held on Monday 


afternoon, May 20, Charles D. Norton 
was elected a Fellowship Member, and six 4ddress the summer issues of the BULLETIN 


persons were elected Annual Members. should be sent and how many numbers 

this change of address will affect, that the 

EVERY INDIVIDUAL at present in the — correct mailing list for the summer season 
service of the Museum contributed some- — may be prepared: 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS se 


MAY, IQI5 


CLASS OBJEC] SOURC] 
ANTIOUITIES—CLASSICAL *Bronze ornament with the head of Me- 
dusa, Roman Purchase 
*“Greek kylix, sixth century B.C., and ' 
Greek amphora, fifth century B. C Purchase 
Floor |, Room 41 3arrel jug of painted red ware, Cypriote, 
Middle Iron \ge, about 1000 700 B. <, Gift of Mrs. Robert W. dé 
Forest 
CERAMICS tBennington ware basin, American, early ( 
nineteenth century Gift of Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest ’ 
CosTUMES tLace cap, Irish, nineteenth century Gift of Mrs. Henry A. Craw- 
ford. 
CrYSTALS, JADES, ET Tomb jade ornament, Chinese, Han dy- 
Wing E, Room 8 nasty . Purchase. 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, ET Bronze medallion, Virgin, German, late 


fifteenth century; medal, six medal- 
lions, six plaquettes, intaglio seal, and 
pear-shaped bas-relief, in bronze, Ital- 


ian, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Purchase 
METALWORK Bronze water jar, Corean, Korai period 
Wing E, Room 11 (935-1392) Purchase 
MiniaTuRES AND MaNnu- Three miniature paintings, Indian, six- 
SCRIPTS teenth and seventeenth centuries Purchase 
(Wing E, Room 13 
PAINTINGS *Six paintings, by Zengoro Hozen, called 
Kiraku, Japanese, 1825-1853 Purchase \ 


*Apotheosis of George Washington, on 
glass, American, late eighteenth cen- 
tury... J cata ce tous whe Purchase. 
tLandscape, by W. L. Sonntag Bequest of Mrs. William 
Combe. 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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during CLASS OBJECT 
© both ; Cah anni *p va? a . 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, *Printer’s wood block, artist unknown, 
1 those ETC Japanese, about 1730 
lv, the ; : ’ ; 
- SCULPTURE Roman column of Persian marble, first 
1B 330. (Wing F, Room 7) century A. D.; Romanesque marble 
e sub- (Wing F, Room 2 column, tenth century; Tlstrian stone 
been column from a church in Arezzo, marble 
» issues panel with coat of arms of Pope Pius 
ll; papier-maché bust of S. Antonino, 
ord ol \rchbishop of Florence; cipollino marble 
es feel pedestal; armorial medallion, by Gio- 
vanni della Robbia; bas-relief, Madonna 
in Adoration with Angels, manner of 
mem- Luca della Robbia; Tuscan bas-relief, 
to the Madonna and Child, by master influ- 
enced by della Quercia; Florentine cir- 
rary ol cular medallion in stucco of Cosimo de’ 
oO what Medici (after a medal), fifteenth century; 
LLETIN | two marble papal coats of arms and 
letter-box front, marble, sixteenth 
imbers 
century—lItalian; bronze _ statuette 
lat the \valokitesvara, Indian (Nepal), four- 
season teenth century , 
{Bronze statuette, Jaguar, by Edward 
Kemeys 
WoopworK AND FurNI- Coffer, Florentine, fourteenth century; 
TURE coffer, frame, and reliquary, fifteenth 
century; two frames, carved wood coat 
of arms of the Medici family, pair of 
wall pedestals, and stool, sixteenth 
century, Italian 
Wing F, Room 21 Chelsea porcelain group and statuette 


three Wedgwood medallions, white Bil- 
ston enamel plaque, and two mezzotints, 


W. de all of William Pitt, English, eighteenth 
century 
Classical Wing, Room Two silver cups, Greek (Hellenistic), I11 
W. de 7 1 Century B.C 
: Floor Il, Room 21 Painting: Vue de Vetheuil, Le Seine, by 
Craw- Claude Oscar Monet, dated 1880 
Floor Il, Room 1 Lightv-seven pieces of pottery, Corean, 
Chinese, and Siamese, principally of the 
Korai and Sung periods 
Floor Il, Room 8 Bronze bust, J. Pierpont Morgan, by Albin 
' Polasek 
*Six Lamaistic paintings, [hibetan, Yuan 
period (1280-1308 
Floor 11, Room 12 lwo paintings: Portrait of Abraham Lin- 
coln and portrait of Charles Sumner, 
by William Morris Hunt 
Floor Il, Room 28 Painting: The Bull Fight, by Francisco 
José Goya, Spanish, 1748-1828 
} *Page of Cufic writing on parchment, 


Villiam 


Arabian, ninth century; page of Manfi, 
RKhages ware vase and tile, and a page of 
history representing a Seljuk king, Per- 
sian, thirteenth century. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


TRecent Accessions Room 


Floor |, Room 6). 
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Lent by R. T. Haines Halsey 

Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan 

Lent by William Church 
Osborn 


Lent by John Platt 


Lent by Herbert L. Satterlee 

Lent by Miss Selwin- | ait 

Lent by Mrs. Hunt Slater 

Lent by Mrs. Leonard M 
l homas 

Lent by Hervey Edward 
Wetzel 
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which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception given 


by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The BuLLeTIN and a copy of the Annual Re. 
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\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, doubl 
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to Annual Members; their families are included 
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amount to $1,000 they to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
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classes of members are 
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\DMISSION 


The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to ( 
P.M. (Sunday from 1 PM. to ¢ M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 


25 cents is charged to except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled t 
one admittance on a pay day. 


EXPERT GUIDANCI 

visitors, and teachers desiring 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may the of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary \n 
appointment should preferably be made 

[his service is free to members 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. lo all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see specia 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed 
the Secretary No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holt 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application. 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing time. 
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